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his endeavors to guard against misunderstanding (by footnotes, bracketed 
interpolations in the text, etc.), it is to be feared that the outcome of his 
labors will be obscurity rather than elucidation. Verstandeswesen is a 
second important word which fares badly : "creatures of the understand- 
ing" is Dr. Carus's usual translation ; "creations of the understanding" 
(p. 75), and even "creations of thought" (p. 75), "things of the under- 
standing" occur (p. 77, note), and sometimes, properly, "beings of under- 
standing" (p. 126). In short, the book greatly needs a careful revision. 
It is much to be hoped that the editor on the occasion, perhaps, of a new 
edition, will review his work. A. C. Armstrong. 

Wesleyan University. 

Ethik. Von Max Wentscher. I Theil. Kritisch Grundlegung. Leipzig, 

J. A. Barth, 1902. — pp» xii, 368. 

This volume belongs to the class of works that exhibit not merely a re- 
action against the dogmatic tendencies of positive science, but some attempt 
at construction along idealistic lines. Herr Wentscher in fact makes prac- 
tically no effort to reach idealism by the usual examination of the pre- 
suppositions of science, but, on the contrary, assumes the metaphysical 
nature of man from the very outset. That this fact should seem noticeable 
(as it must) to even the casual reader of the book, and that Herr Wentscher 
should warn us in his preface that his book is eminently " unmodern " may, 
to be sure, be an indication of the sorry pass in which matters philosophical 
at present find themselves. It may indeed be true that until philosophers 
can come before their pupils with something more than the mere criticism 
of matters that other men have elaborated, and with something more than 
mere hypothetical attempts at ' valuation ' and idealization, philosophical 
science will not meet from the educated public the respect it is really en- 
titled to. On the ground therefore of its confidence in an idealistic account 
of reality this book should meet with a welcome, although the philosophical 
student is naturally inclined to look for some more definite recognition 
than it contains of the perfectly obvious relations that it sustains to the 
positions of Kant, Fichte, and others, regarding the autonomous will. 

That which differentiates this Ethik from nearly all contemporary 
works, is its sharp distinction of the ethical from the sociological point of 
view. What the public has been led to value and look for in every new 
book that appears upon ethics, is, its author tells us, a more or less 
adequate recognition of the chief social and spiritual tendencies of our 
time. Now this is a thing he cares next to nothing about. The age be- 
lieves in empiricism and realism ; he will give it metaphysic and idealism. 
It likes to hear how things have become what they are ; ethics cares noth- 
ing about this, it is concerned with what a man can will. The age, again, 
has a predilection for social ethics ; he will give it an ethic of the individual 
— of the free willing individual. What the age really needs, if it only 
knew it, is personal self-knowledge and free inward determination. 
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Ethical science must not follow the spirit of the times ; it must lead it. 
This first volume is ' critical, ' and endeavors, in distinguishing itself from 
other points of view, to arrive at ' ethical axioms ' that are a manifest 
standard of all ethical values, and to set forth that true freedom in 
which all that is ideally good will find its explanation and justification. 
The second volume, the author's 'system,' in the strict sense, will 
attempt an application of these axioms and this freedom to the whole 
structure of our life. The ' leading thought ' of this volume is that when 
the will can bring itself to the position of being a free self-justifying will 
that brings our inmost self to complete expression, it is then ideal and 
good, and has unconditional value — not when it submits itself to any un- 
conditional law, or is stimulated in any way ab extra. This, we can see, 
is the Fichtean interpretation of Kant's Practical Reason with the " wooden 
scepter" of the "categorical imperative" taken away. And, as thus in- 
dicated, all that we are inclined to object to in the book is that while its 
author is perfectly justified in thus rising at the outset to a metaphysical 
conception of man, he might have been more definite regarding the com- 
pany he associates himself with in so doing. We are also surprised to find 
that after having displayed the sociological setting of morality, he presently 
falls into a perfectly familiar " phenomenology " of the moral conscious- 
ness in which the genetic influence of ' ' External ' ' Law and of ' ' Internal ' ' 
Law and of "Ideal " Law (the Law of Intellectual Reflection) is only too 
clearly indicated. And this phenomenology of the moral consciousness 
is presented without that conclusive exhibition of the organic relations of 
' external ' and ' internal ' law to each other, and to ideal (or teleo- 
logical) law, which is necessary if ethical law is to be founded upon the un- 
impeachable postulate of the inward or ideal will. Let me endeavor to be 
even more explicit. Herr Wentscher finds in the total body of fact {dent 
Gesammtthatbestande) represented in the phenomena of conscience what he 
calls a ' ' formal ' ' element and a ' ' content ' ' element ; and in the " content ' ' 
element he finds contributions from an individual scource, and from 
a collective source, and from the source of intellectual reflection. 
' Formally, ' conscience is in all men in the shape of an ethical disposition 
or reaction to approve only that which is really willed from within in the 
sense indicated; and ' naturally,' while the factors of individual inclination 
and of social institutions should receive due recognition, the chief element 
in the ethical life is the independent rational reflection or thought that nearly 
all moral training is designed to awaken. Now that ' conscience ' is in 
general this reflective instinct, few modern students perhaps would be in- 
clined to question ; but what they desire on the part of any writer who 
construes it in the form of inward freedom or automony is some proof of it 
being necessarily involved in both the individual and the social 'ego.' 
Herr Wentscher hardly does this, but simply falls back upon his otherwise 
(after Kant?) perfectly commendable assurance that man is a meta- 
physical being. That some more adequate recognition, than he gives us in 
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the first half of his book, of the relation of inward freedom to the personal 
self living among other personal selves is necessary, is also apparent from 
the ' axioms' that he proceeds to draw from the reflective conception of 
free personality. These axioms are: (1) The will of every willing, thinking 
being is from its very nature concerned to develop itself more and more 
into the type of a completely personal and free will ; (2) every being in 
attaining to its freedom will naturally endeavor to make the richest and 
the most powerful and the most comprehensive use of this freedom. 

We shall be interested in seeing the promised application of these axioms 
to the whole structure of our life as personal and social beings. But we 
shall be surprised if Herr Wentscher is able to effect this without a spiritual 
philosophy of society that shall seem something less of a mere assertion 
than his doctrine of the metaphysical nature of the individual man seems 
to be in this volume. I am very far from implying that the whole effort of 
education should not be directed to awakening in man that consciousness 
of inward freedom to will, upon which all morality reposes, but it is a 
pity that it is only upon the fourth last page of the work that we have a 
hint about the intellect being critical and reflective, while the will is (sup- 
posedly) positive and assertorical. It is the philosophy of this fact which 
Herr Wentscher' s whole argumentation presupposes, but it should have 
been stated and settled (if it can be settled) earlier in the volume. 

It is possible, however, that the hypothetical character of the volume 
will not so readily disclose itself to the beginner in philosophy. The aver- 
age reader will doubtless find it is a clear and comprehensive statement of 
the ethic of personal freedom, in distinction from the ethic of hedonism, and 
from physical and social-statistical conceptions of moral action. The 
writing is fresh and vigorous, and the work may in general be commended 
to any student who is anxious to find in the moral nature of man data for 
an idealistic account of the world of human effort, and to every teacher 
who is anxious to present ethical science from the point of view of man's 
freedom. Herr Wentscher is evidently one of those who think that man 
can -understand his freedom only by acting upon the idea of freedom. 

W. Caldwell. 
Northwestern University. 

Typical Modern Conceptions of God ; or the absolute of German Romantic 
Idealism and of English Evolutionary Agnosticism ; with a Constructive 
Essay. By Joseph Alexander Leighton. New York, London, and Bom- 
bay, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1901. — pp. xii, 190. 
Professor Leighton' s book has a good deal more unity than a glance at 
the table of contents would suggest. It con sists of five chapters, the first 
four devoted to an exposition of the conceptions of God as held by Fichte, 
Hegel, Schleiermacher, and Spencer. The chapter on Spencer is more 
largely critical than the others, but to each a few pages of critical appre- 
ciation are added. The presuppositions underlying these criticisms are 
more or less fully justified in the constructive essay — entitled "The Abso- 



